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Fun Week by Week. | 
By THE Party ON THE Sport. | 


Wednesday.—Took the Powerfuls down to Windsor to-day, and 
afterwards assisted Her Most Gracious to inspect them. They said 
“Hooray!” very heartily, and everybody seemed very pleased with 
each other. A lovely Mayday it was, soI made a regular holiday 
of it, well knowing that the sort of thing doesn’t last in our genial 
climate. I composed the following poem on the subject :— 


BY THE FORELOCK, 


I’m feeling exceedingly gay 
To-day— 
Perhaps it’s sufficient to say, 
‘It’s May.” 
For Spring is delicious 
(When weather’s propitious), 
And so I am rushing to play 
To play 
Before its gets cloudy and grey. 
Vhursday.—Lunched with the Australian delegates and the 
Central Committee of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions. Dined with the London Chapter of Knights Imperial of the 
Primrose League. 


Friday.—Started the motor cars from Carlisle on the road to 
nn and back immediately for the Royal Academy Private 
fiew. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
To give my taste for art a true 
Conservative direction, 
They took me to the private view 
Of that R.A. collection 
(Perhaps they loved me with a too 
Inordinate affection). 


I saw a general, some barts, 
And dames of high condition, 

Some actresses (still playing parts !) 
A popular physician, 

And other things. "Twas, bless your hearts ! 
A splendid exhibition. 


' }Saturday.Went and helped the Lady Mayoress to open the 
Women’s Exhibition. 
THE WOMEN’S SHOW. 


Bang the drums and clash the cymbals ! 
Just a-going to begin !— 

Milliners, discarding thimbles,— _ 
Barmaids, from the “ public ” din,— 











Cooks, the pastry board forsaking— 
Spinsters coming down from shelves— 

Here's a lot of women making 
Exhibition of themselves ! 


Dined with the Royal Academy. Lord Salisbury said he had 
resigned in favour of General Roberts. No bad judge either. The 
General seems to be doing pretty well. 


BUSINESS. 


At the front there’s some improvement, 
I should say, 
Roberts makes a forward movement 
Ev'ry aay; 
Kopjes carried, foemen shaken, 
‘*In a state,” 
Ev'ry day a town is taken 
‘*While you wait.” 


Monday.—Spent a good deal of the day with Powerful men. 
Marched abous the streets with them, dined (midday dinner) with 
them at the Admiralty, inspected them th the assistance of 
H.R.H.), went with them to Liloyd’s, and tea, and got home 
afterwards goodness only knows how! By the way, the Carlton 
Club sported a new flag ! 


LET IT WAVE, 


We regard it, in a manner, 
As a matter rather grave, 
If you haven’t got a banner 
When a banner ought to wave ; 
But the Carlton Club, which greatly 
Scandalised us in the past, 
Now is smiling quite tely— 
For it has a flag at last. 


Tuesday.—Had a look at Dr. Leyds. He’s carrying some “ pence 
proposals” about with him; funny things, like himself. t 


chaps these Transvaalers are ! 
HOPEFUL, 


Dr. Leyds deserves our gratitude, 
While his humours never cease, 

Dr. Leyds — _ — 
Of a party r peace 

Dr. Leyds displays no animus 
When he sets about his tasks, 

Dr. Leyds will be imous 
If we'll give him all he asks! 
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Farmer.—*' Yes, Pat, in honour of Her Majesty's visit to Old Ireland, I’ve called my 


’ 


horse ‘Tie Wearing of the Green.’ ’ 


Pat.—-** Sure, an’ I thocht it was becase he’s always carryin’ yer honour!” 


The Absent-Bodied Tenant, 


Now you're fresh from Easter outing, and rid of winter spleen, 
And forgotten how the London fog doth taste, 

Will you kindly let a tear fail for the terrible chagrin 
Of a gentleman, whose tenant’s gone in haste. 

He's an absent-bodied tenant, and his rent was falling due, 
And ’tecs will surely take him if they find him, 

But he’s out on moonlight service, with a luggage van or two, 
And he hasn't left his furniture behind him. 


Milkman, taxman, man who the paper brings, 
Fifty furious creditors round his house to-day, 


“draw,” 





Cronje’s Tooth. 


'** So great is the thirst for mementoes 
at St. Helena that when Cronje hada 
tooth drawn there was a fight for its 
possession, but the doctor came off 
victorious.” — Vide Press. | 
As a memento of the war, 

Of course, a tooth would prove a 


When taken out of Cronje’s jaw. 

You see, one tooth they could not share 
(As was done with his wife’s back-hair) 
In any way that would be fair, 

| So they fought for it ‘‘ tooth-and-nail,” 
And those who to get it did fail 

Began to gnash their teeth and wail. 

By gum! it must have been a sight 

To see the tough and toothsome fight, 
And witness the victor’s delight! 








The Life-Staff in Staffs. 


‘Mr. Fun hopes—and believes—that, 
before these lines appear, the Stafford- 
shire pottery dispute (which at one time 
threatened to culminate calamitously) 
will have been amicably settled.] 


THE strike agitator may laugh, 
But the bread-winner’s family quafis 
J Bitter sorrow-cups, lacking the STAFF 
Of existence in STAFFS! 
And it’s wise arbitration that saves 
Wide distress: and our best paragraphs 


Of applause are his guerdon, who STAVES 
Off the hunger in Starrs! 


A Living Concordance. 


OUR OFFICE-BOY’S OPINION OF OOM. 


So skilled is Uncle Paul to hit, 
In every pass and crisis 

Upon the text of Holy Writ 
Which to the pinch suffices, 


That, greatly awed, our office ‘‘ limb”’ 


(A shrewd ‘un, though a rude ’un) 
Suggests that we—to honour him— 


Should christen Kruger ‘‘ Cruden ” ! 








Each of ‘em clamouring at his best,“ Come, let us have your 
things,” 
‘Take the bill for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay!” 
There are things he's left behind him, asking no permission to 
For he knew he would not get it if he did. 
There's a ton of broken china, a frying pan in two, 
A bottomless old kettle sans a lid. 
There's a cat and threo small kittens, they'll be sorry he is gone, 
For no absentee provider will they find him. 
There's a heap of current bills, too, and the dustman coming on 
Has refused the things the tenant's left behind him. 


Fish man, cook's man, man with the water rata, 
Fifty furious creditors round his house to-day ; 

Each of ’em doing his master’s work by clamouring at the gate, 
‘Take the bill for your credit’s sake, and pay, pay, pay!” 


= = — ee aa 


To Thee and “ To Thou.” 
A DITTY OF TWO DIAMOND JUBILEES. 


To thee, O Queen, the fluent poets spun 
Rich rhymes, upon thy Diamond Jubilee: 
And all thy peoples—none to be outdone 
By any— raised loud shouts from earth to sun, 
Lifting their loyal hearts (which thou hadst won) 
To Thee! 


To thou, O Prince, whose “ gees "’ too often run 
Too tardily, the sportive songster now 

May sing (if but with ungrammatic pun !), 

And—less in sober earnest than in fun 

May praise thy Diamond Jubilee, that won 


l'o Thou! 








Something Superfluous. 


THOUGH Edwin to the vaults of heaven 


Had Angelina lifted with 
Mellifluous praises freely given, 

Yet still his mind she sifted, with 
The flattery-thirst of womankind. 


‘Nay, you're too much exaltin’ me! 


Come, tell me, darling, can’t you find 


One small, slight, single fault in me?’”’ 


Then Edwin lisped, ‘* If I must e’en 
Confess my perspicuity, 

I'll own that I’ve about you seen 
One glaring superfluity! ” 

And Angelina felt a flood 

Of anger bubbling through her blood. 


She strongly longed on either cheek. 
To strike him open-handedly, 
But, maiden-like, she hid her cheek : 


‘Oh, thanks for speaking candidly ! 
Say, what my hideous vice may be ? ”’ 

And his tongue grew ungrammatical. 
‘Who spoke of vice? Not me! not me! 


I declare in words emphatical 
(But first a kiss or two I'll claim 
To fee mine ingenuity) 


That the last three letters of your name 


9699 


Are quite a superfluity ! 


And, while Miss Angel kissed her beau, 


She vowed he ne’er on earth should know, 


How far from angel-thoughts she deviously 


Had erred and strayed one minuté 
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An Eminent Surgeon on African Plagues. 


Two plagues are in Africa, women and flies 

(So says a great surgeon, who doesn’t tell lies), 

The latter are pests, we can drive them away 

With a whisk, and they only torment in the day. 

But ordin’ry Englishmen don’t understand —~ 

That it’s not of the women who're born in the land 
Whom the surgeon now speaks of, but ladies from here, 
Who've gone out on “spec,” for excitement, I fear, 
Society women think London’s played out. 

** Let’s go to the Cape, we shall find there, no doubt, 
Many fresh kinds of pleasure,” so say these gay dames, 
They’ve gone out by scores, I will not give their names. 
“T am not fond of nursing,” says sweet Lady B. 

‘‘ There’s nothing I hate more,”’ exclaims Mrs. C. 

But still at ‘“‘the front ” there are sure to be “ larks,” 
Our Johnnies and Algies were always gay sparks. 

So qualified nurses let’s make out to be, 

There’s really no limit to what one may see. 

Men wounded in action, struck down by disease, 

We can nurse these poor soldiers—or not, as we please, 
For, of course, were there polo or should the band play, 
Our newest of toilets we there should display ; ; 
Our nursing we'd leave to the underlings then, 

Smart dresses would help to cheer up the poor men. 
And now, to be candid, we really don’t know, 

A mixture from lotion, we feel it a blow 

When the former we rubbed into weak Tommy’s head, 
And dosed Captain R. with the lotion instead. 

The doctor, we thought most exceedingly rude, 

It is not in good form at mistakes to allude. 

Then poultices—horrible, wounds not too sweet, 

And remarks of the men, some of these indiscreet. 

So back to the Cape, we flew off in a huff, 

For really of nursing we’d had quite enough. 

In Cape Town we hear there are high jinks galore, 
With picnics and balls, dinners quite by the score. 

We shall much enjoy there, and are quite sure to find 
Some men in the Rhodes “ set ” exceedingly kind. 
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atRIBUTE TO THE COMMERCIAL ENERGY 
ENTERPRISE OF OUR NEW POSTMASIrER-GENERAL. 


More about the Marquess. 
AND 


WHEN His Grace, so intrepid, 
Of Norfolk outstepped 

From his post to the outpost of Mars, 
It was heldthat H. Heaton 
Might well have a seat on 

The most weighty of Mercury’s cars. 


For whoever—* too clever 
By half *’—would endeavour 
About Post Office methods and roles, 
To coach Henniker-Heaton— 
That insane, indiscreet ‘un 
Might as well to Newcastle send coals! 


Of the public a section 
(With kind recollection 

Of the postal reforms by him planned) 
Would, with joy past expression, 
Have hailed the accession 

Of shrewd John to St. Martin's-le-Grand. 


But, while loud they disparage 
Their project’s miscarriage, 

It may somewhat console the poor souls 
If we beg them to witness 
The Generalship’s fitness 

To be vested in one who sells coals! 


If remiss in their duties 
The “‘ dudes’ or the *‘ beauties ”’ 
Of the Post Office preve, it will need 
But a hint to the “‘ Markiss,”’ 
And male clerk and clerkess 
Will be cured of their foibles with speed. 


For, when all our big region's, 
Big Post Office legions 

A possessor of coal-mines controls, 
He, to punish their erring, 
Should make no demurring 


et: 
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Sre Wiritt1am McCormack considers fresh air preferable to closed 
If the latter are fixed he is not slow to put his stick 





“ Powerful by Land or Sea.” 


WE welcome brave sons of the ocean, 

The nation’s heart’s depths have been stirr’d, 
How gallant their acts of devotion! 

While news of their progress was heard. 


And gratitude’s debt now we owe 
Marines, and our bluejackets true ; 
Our deepest, warm feelings aglow 
For ‘* Powerful’s " commander and crew. 


Sir George White for Naval guns cried 
For Ladysmith’s urgent defence ; 
Our Admiral willing replied, 
Relieving ordeal intense. 


teceived by the Army with joy, 

Whose welcome was warm pass'd belief ; 
They hailed guns and lyddite ; ahoy! 

A match to “ Long Tom’s ” was no grief, 


Thus Ladysmith nobly relieved ; 

At Cape, check’d rebellion of Dutch ; 
And land of Natal was retrieved 

From Boer’s disastrous clutch. 


In newest projectiles well versed, 
A record renown’'d as in past, 
Our Navy shall aye stand first, 
As long as the Empire doth last. 


J. H. Oakey. 
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windows. ; put his 
through them, and thus remove panes quickly. This is far 
superior to any man’s embrocation. 

The coming home after welcoming the 


STraGGERING HUMANITY 
Naval Brigad: 
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MAFEKING. 


Daisy.—*' Baden Powell is leading actor now.”’ 
Polly.—** Rather a poor Louse to play to, eh?” 
Daisy.—* What! with all the world looking on!” 


————— : 


If Bull has such a man as that, 
I'd better mind what I am at— 
Or he may say, “I'll fight, that’s flat! 
Sapristi, ma’am, to you! ”’ 
This Roberts seems to know the way 
To wait, and then to strike and slay— 
He's also eager for the fray— 
And knows just what’s o’clock. 
He rushes here, he rushes there— 
His strength he doesn’t try to spare. 
His foes they find him everywhere, 
And cannot stand the shock 


Military Tournament. | 
(SourH AFRICAN ARENA.) | 
AN EXCHANGE OF (INTER- 
NATIONAL) VIEWS. 
FRANCE :— 
Mon Dizv! This littleman—this Bobs— 
He knows a thing or two! 


He neatly gets through all the jobs 
That he is set to do. 





_—— 








To scorn a soldier such as this, 
I'm certain would be most remiss ; 
Though ignorance, no doubt, is bliss, 
"Tis better to be wise. 
Bull said he’d see this matter through, 
And so, I fancy, entre nous, 
To talk of Peace would never do— 
But what would you advise? 


GERMANY :— 


Advise? Why, that it’s always best 

To let things well alone. 

Who wants with sleeping dogs to jest 

Must do so “on his own.”’ 

Let wild Republics bark and bite, 
As, I am told, is their delight— 
A monarchy should be polite, 

And I’ve more cautious grown. 
This Roberts by the way he’s fought, 
A lesson to his foes has taught, 

I haven’t watched the game for nought, 

With wonder I am full. 

And I’m determined from to-day 
To let Great Britain go her way— 
And I shall make excuse to pay 
My best respects to Bull. 
To interfere in such a game 
ls courting diplomatic shame! 
For Bull would get there just the same, 

And bid us all defiance! 
Besides we’re almost kith and kin— 
And if I find he’]l take me in, 
I really think I shall begin 

An intimate alliance ! 


Russia :— 
For my part, I’m inclined to wait— 
Enough shall be my feast! 
And I have really been of late 
Quite busy in the Kast. 
I’ve noticed ‘‘ Bobs,” and’pon my word, 
I’m glad that nothing has occurred 
To break the peace—for I have heard 
Bull’s strength has much increased. 
If Bobs is coming to the fore 
I do not think I’) ask for war— 
I ask for peace and nothing more, 
While such a man’s about. 
I’ve watched him and I’ve seen his skill, 
His energy, his strength of will ; 
To interfere were acting ill, 
Of that I’ve not a doubt. 
No matter what his foes may say, 
Bull’s not a man with whom to play, 
He likes, and mcstly has, his way— 
And so, I’ll go on mine. 
Besides I think it’s very clear 
To fight for Peace might cost us dear, 
And so, my friends, to interfere, 
I really must decline. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY :— 
What, interfere ? Oh, not for us— 
*T would be a monstrous crime! 
We cannot understand this fuss, 
We’re with Bull all the time. 
What Bull is doing must be right, 
Besides it certainly is quite 
Beyond our power to stand and fight— 
For strangers every time. 
And as you say, Bobs seems to know 
The way to treat a wily foe— 
And as for Bull—we’re friends, and so 
To interfere were wrong. 
It's beautiful to calmly speak 
Of succouring the poor and weak ! 
But still, it’s most unwise to tweak 
The noses of the strong. 
And then suppose you shouted “ Stay!” 
Think you that Britain would obey? 
More likely she would rise and say : 
‘Oh, rats!"’ or worse, to you. 
And if you then should draw the sword— 
Well, Roberts might be kept abroad 
Invading Europe—then— good lord— 
What ever would you do? 

























































































































































MILITARY TOURNAMENT.—S 






























































OUTH AFRICAN ARENA. 


(For Cartoon Verses, ree page 156.) 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
A Minister of Greater Britain. 


By STANDOUT OvmiIcH WEYMAN. 


VI.—WHITE ELEPHANTS, 


It is practicallyimpossible for an ordinary man to understand, with 
any degree of accuracy, how fondly, deeply, and comprehensively 
I and my family are loved and respected by the inhabitants, native 
and otherwise, of our Colonies. I am told, and I have no reason to 
suppose falsely, that in the bush and the pine forest, on the prairie 
and on the veldt, on metaphysics or on art, in the clearing and in 
the jungle, from the Poles to the Equator, wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, the nameof “ Joe’”’ is a name to conjure with. 
Notwithstanding this, some of my enemies, who do not compre- 
hend how throughout my life I have ever known my 

lace and kept it, and how I have ever put Patriotism 
fore self and family—these ememies I say, regardless of the 
interesting history of George Washington, and the no less interesting 
story of Annanias and Saphira, have sometimes dared to assert that 
Iam no conjurer. This, of course, is indubitably an error, and, 
like most errors, a vulgar one—and vulgarity of all kinds is to me 
detestable. I ey not be a Plantagenet, at the same time I have 
as fine a sense of the eternal fitness of things, as deep a sense of 
humour, and as imposing an appearance, as some people whose 
names I forbear to mention; and when I say, “imposing appear- 
ance,’’ I speak figuratively, and refer to appearance only, as I never 
have, andI never will, impose upon anybody. J don’t have to go to 
the wilds of Wales for an audience; and, even if I cannot call 
cousins with the Queen, I can, and I do, call, at all hours and on the 
slightest provocation, on her illustrious descendants, and write my 
name and the names of my family in their visitors’ book. That, 
however, is, of course, by the way. 


When we hear, as we often do hear, ofa handful of West Australians 
capturing kopjes ‘at the butt of the musket, or of a Manitoban rough- 
rider riding rough-shod over Mr. Stead’s brothers-in-arms, how 
often does it occur to the British Public that all this heroism and 
derring-do is simply done for love of me and my family? I have 
been blamed for persistently and emphatically, in season and out of 
season, in Parliament and out of Parliament, calling public 
attention to this so-often-forgotten but nevertheless significant 
and deeply interesting fact. Truth, however, has ever been dear to 
me, and when a fact tells in my favour I considered it morally 
wrong not to mention it, for I am nothing if not ‘‘ Recessional ’’— 
and I have only one fear, and that is “Lest we forget!’’—and I 
therefore take, what a Gladstonian Liberal has profanely called, 
‘jolly good care’ that we don’t if I can possibly help it. I have 
said, and I repeat it again and again, that the good I have been the 
happy means of doing to my country, and to the Cause of Imperial 
Federation, is simply incalculable. As I have already remarked, I 
— not be a direct descendant of that Geoffry who was Countof Anjou 
and who wore a sprig of broom (Planta Genesta) in his cap, and whose 
descendants too often have a bee in their bonnets. I say I may not be 
in anyway connected with that preposterous person ; my ancestors 
may not have been with Marlborough at Crecy, or with the Black 
Prince at Agincourt, or with Longbow when he first raised the Irish 
Question ; still I venture to think that I am making history while 
other people are merely reading it during a temporary but pro- 
longed retirement ; J may be pegging out claims for notoriety, while 
others are lying, historically, beneath the shade of a more or less 
improbable family tree. J may never have been at Oxford, or nearer 
to Derby than “The Durdans,”’ but I may be permitted to remark 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss, and I have rolled in my time, 
so I know; and that my motto throughout the latter and more 
successful portion of my life has consistently been, “ J’y suis, 
J’y reste,” as long as I am comfortable and have proper respect paid 
to me; and it isn’t everybody whocan say as much as that without 
injury to their moral constitution. 

But to return to the Antipodes, the Poles, and the Equator. 
Every day that I live I am compelled to admit that I am forced 
more and more to the conclusion that, if I had not at a fortunate 
moment made my appearance upon the terrestrial ball, the British 
Empire, as we are beginning to know it, would probably never have 
existed. It is, I fancy I have heard, commonly believed that the 
Crown is the golden link which binds our Colonies to the Mother 
Country, but that, of course, is the merest courtesy. The true link 
that holds us all fast in the bonds of self-interest and brotherly 
love, is a circlet of Rule Britannia metal, made in Birmingham. 
Birmingham is unquestionably the true Mecca of the English- 
speaking peoples, and the Pilgrims of Progress very naturally look 
in that direction for signs of the times. London, of coarse, is 
historically interesting. There is the Tower, and the Abbey, and 
Madame Tussaud’s, and the Aquarium, and the Monument, and Fun 











Office, and many other establishments, whose fame is almost 
world-wide—Piccadilly Circus in the small hoursand Peckham Rye 
on a Bank Holiday are the admiration and despair of foreigners— 
and Rotten Row in the season is perhaps the one place 
on earth where one may be expected to meet one’s 
friends, when one ‘moves in circles so very “upper,” as 
it is the proud privilege of myself and family to gyrate. 
London, as I say, has its points, but in Birmingham beat 
the heart throbs of a proud, brave, honest, cleanly, sober, 
industrious, and respectable people. In Birmingham one can feel 
the pulse of the civilised world. In Birmingham one sees the hub, 
if not of the Universe, at least of that not inconsiderable portion of 
it which is known, thanks to me and my family, as the British 
Empire, an Empire that will never, I feel sure, require the services 
of a Gibbon. Sweet are the uses of adversity, had I not left, in a 
lucky hour, that Manchester Preparatory School for an Alma Mater 
with a larger mind, and better connections, I might now have been 
following a Courtney on the Road to Ruin, or a Bryceinto the wrong 
lobby, instead of directing the affairs of the habitable globe, and I 
say habitable globe advisedly, for my noble Chief has often informed 














OVERHEARD AT THE ACADEMY. 


Swell.—* Beautiful picture, by Jove! (reading from Catalogue), 
‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind.’—As Low Like It. Er—blow as 
hard as you like, I suppose, that means ?’’ 








me, when he has been making a territorial concession to an ally, 
that the concession in question involved either an irreclaimable 
desert or a malarious swamp; so that I have come to the very 
natural conclusion that those portions of the Earth which are not 
marked red on the map are inhabited by people who cannot properly 
be called inhabitants, for the countries in which they reside are 
clearly, on my noble friend’s showing, absolutely uninhabitable. 
But to return to the Colonies. 

As I have already said, the love of the Colonials for myself and my 
family is really quite surprising, and, of course, it is very gratifying 
and all that; but there is one point I would wish to call their 
attention to, and that is that neither I nor any member of my 
family is fond of animals; certainly one member keeps a cow, but 
for political purposes only. I venture to say this, as I am sure the 
English-speaking peoples would be the last to annoy a benefactor; 
and I have received one or two animals as presents that have 
caused me much unnecessary inconvenience. 

Now I love Canada with all my heart, deeper love than that is I 
believe impossible. My family eat no cheese but Canadian—and 
in every possible way I foster the trade of that great and pro- 
gressive Dominion. How has that affection been reciprocated? 
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About a month ago I received a letter from the North-West, begging 
me to accept as a characteristic gift a little animal which I was 
informed was to follow. Eventually the little animal arrived, and 
as far as I could judge it seemed to be as inoffensive as an animal 
can possibly be. Shortly after its arrival I noticed a peculiar 
smell, so did the people next door, and the people opposite. It was 
a somewhat powerful smell and it pervaded the neighbourhood. 
The Vestry inquired into the matter, and it was traced to my 
house. We had the drains up and we had the boards up, and still 
the cause remained undiscovered. One evening I was giving a 
little dinner party, and a distinguished naturalist and traveller 
happened to be present. To my astonishment, during the soup, 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, there is a skunk in the house! ”’ 
As only I and my family and some very intimate friends were 
present I was annoyed, and asked rather stiffly what he meant. 


‘My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “‘ what I say, a skunk.” 


« Sir,”’ I retorted, ‘‘ I will not be called a skunk, nor will I allow 
a friend to be so insulted ! ”’ 


At that he burst into a laugh, and explained that a skunk was 
an animal. I, of course, told him that there were no avimals 
about with the exception of our Canadian visitor. He asked to see 
it, and pronounced it to be the finest skunk he had ever seen. It 
seems that skunks have an unpleasant odour, and the Vestry is 
suing me for the expense of having the roads up. So much for 
Canadian affection. I found out lately that the man who sent it 
was an Irishman from Chicago. Still 1 object on principle. 

The kangaroo which a friend sent me from Australia was, if 
possible, a greater infliction. He was a gentlemanly-looking creature, 
and one would have thought the last’animal in the world to take a 
mean advantage of a kind and affectionate master. But looks are de- 
ceitful, and so was he. After the experience I had had with the skunk, 
I looked up the kangaroo in the Goldsmith’s Natural History, and 
was imparting much useful information to my family one afternoon 
while the object of my discourse gambolled upon the lawn, when, 
for no reason whatever, and without a moment’s warning, he threw, 
what is, I believe, called a catherine wheel, and, joining the family 
circle, proceeded to kick me in all directions. My family at first 
seemed highly amused, but, probably on reflecting that if I shuffled 
off this mortal coil they would be alone and unprotected, they 
ultimately decided to rescue me ere it was too late. I disposed of 
the kangaroo to a football club in the north, and I believe he is 
now a “ forward,’’ or a‘ half-back,’’ or something very distinguished 
indeed. Australia may be a fine country, but its fauna is certainly 
most undesirable. 

After the above-mentioned trials, I was naturally annoyed when 
an African explorer wrote me to the effect that he had for- 
warded me a baby lion. It was, he assured me, a perfectly 
safe pet, and he added that a child could play with 
it. But Iam not a child, and I have no time for play. 
In due course the baby lion arrived in a large packing case, which 
was deposited in the garden. My man, on being instructed to let 
the creature out, removed one of the boards. A tawny nose imme- 
diately appeared at the aperture. It seemed rather a pronounced 
nose for a baby, but I hoped for the best. Another board was 
removed, and another, and another, and then the baby lion came 
out. So far as one could judge on looking down upon it from the 
branches of a pear tree, I should say it was about 20ft. long, 
exclusive of the tail. I had been ‘‘up a tree” before, but I had 
never till then so clearly seen the advantage of the position. 
My man from the roof of an outhouse asked what was 
to be done. It was a silly thing to ask, and annoyed me 
exceedingly. There was nothing to be done but to sit tight 
and wait. for better times. 1 regretted that I had _ parted 
with the kangaroo, for I am convinced that if there is anything in 
nature qualified to play with a baby lion it is a kangaroo when he 
is in form. My family, however, missing me, came to the window, 
and, seeing my position and the reason of it, sent off to the 
Zoological Gardens for assistance, and the baby lion was eventually 
removed, 


I, therefore, wish to say once and for all, that no animal, how- 
ever colonial its origin, shall again pass my threshold. I will not 
even receive a “ guinea-pig ’’ unless he is guaranteed by the chair- 
man of his company. My love for the Colonies is as strong as ever, 
but I will not allow it to be presumed on. I will federate the 
Empire as though nothing had happened, but I draw the line at 
presents in zoology. 

Colonial papers, please copy. 


Morro For “ Boss.”’—Pretoria aut nullus. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Op Adelphi triumphs have returned with the presentation of 
Quo Vadis. Mr. Robert Taber is an excellent successor to the 
lamented Terriss. Such go, vigour, and eloquence does he put into 
his part of Vinicius, who, for love of Lygia, embraces the Christian 
faith. The brutal tyrant Nero, whose facial contortions are as 
terrible as his vanity is insatiable, is capitally represen by 
Mr. G. W. Anson. The diplomacy of Petronius, who, at his 
will, apparently, wheedles Nero, is admirable, and Mr. J. H. 
Barnes plays the part with dignity and serenity. Miss 
Wallis plays Poppaea the Empress, whose jealousy of Lygia 
is implacable, with unflagging zeal. Mr. Gurney, as the Christian 
giant Ursus, readily gets credit for his supposed Herculean feat of 
rescuing Lygia from the wild bull. The entire performance goes 
well from start to finish. The scenery is truly Roman in its 
spacious grandeur, and the flower gardens waft the scent of the 
oleanders across the footlights. The plot circlesaround the beauti- 
ful Christian maiden Lygia (Miss Lena Ashwell), who is “ com- 
mandered’”’ to the licentious Court of ‘Nero. The vicissitudes of 
fortune which oppress her are, indeed, cruelly relentless. The scene 
of the burning of Rome is excitingly realistic. The blend of things 
spiritual with things secular is so happily balanced that the 
audience gave not the slightest indication of disapproval. On the 
contrary, they received everything with acclamation, spontaneous 
and emphatic. 

Many new items have been added to the variety programme at 
the Alhambra. Perhaps the most novel is ‘‘The American Choir 
Girl,” a young lady possessing a remarkably sweet and charac- 
teristic voice, who sings from an organ loft, assisted by a full choir 
and organ. There is new and interesting series of animated photos 
from the front, and Les Minstrels Parisiens appear, also Les Dartos, 
the Tourbillon dancers, who created a great success at the Alhambra 
last season. 

IMPERIAL YEOMANRY AND C.I.V.—A handsome coloured plate, 
depicting a trooper of the East Kent Company of the Imperial 
Yeomanry and an officer and private of the City Imperial 
Volunteers, has been issued with the Army and Navy Gazette (3, 
York Street, London, W.Q.), of the 5th instant. This finely- 
executed drawing forms a valuable memento of the signal services 
rendered by these two splendid corps. 











Et Luxuriosus et Luxurians. 


[The Midland Railway Company’s new sleeping carriages—each 
of which is 60ft. long—are described by a morning contemporary 
as “luxuriant.’’] 

Wuat’s ina word? The purist views 
With scorn their blunder curious, 

Who the adjective ‘‘ luxuriant’”’ use 
When they should write ‘“‘ luxurious.” 


Yet Fun avers, the purist errs, 
What time his lore disparages 
The former term—when it refers 
To Midland Morpheus-carriages! 
When cars reach twenty yards apiece 
In length, quoth Fun impressively, 
It’s neither falsehood nor caprice 
To say they've . . GROWN EXCESSIVELY ! 
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KRUGER is growing classical. He says he will bow to “‘ Bobs”’ et 
Pretoria Nihil. 





To the “Daily Graphic’s” “Weather 


Young Lady.” 


Dear maid! whatere the weather be, 

Thy face is always “ fair” to me! 

I humbly plead to be thy slave. 

O reign o’er me, sweet queen, I crave! 

Thy graceful form enchants mine eyes, 
Thou art an ‘‘ angel of the skies.” 

I see in print thou art e’er dressed ; 

Be mine, and wear silk of the best! 

I know that thou art ‘“‘ dull” at times, 
And oft ‘‘ unsettled.” Heed my rhymes, 
Dear one, and “ settle down ” with me— 

I vow I'll e’er “‘ come*home to tea!”’ 

And should we sometimes have a “‘ breeze,” 
I’ll ask forgiveness on my knees ; 

And though, of course, a ‘‘ squall '’ may come, 
I’ll nurse it till it sucks ite»thumb! 

But, Sweet, sad is my loving heart— 

I know how “ changeable ” thou art, 

And fear thy favours thou dost ‘‘ shower” 


On diff’rent tors ev’ry hour! 
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FUN. May 15, 1900, 
































“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s ” WaSHERWOMAN, 


Lorp Roperts ’as seized Smaldeel 

Junction — wich ain't sich a ‘small 
deal,’’ so to say, for it’s of some impor- 
tance—an’ is steadily advancin’an’ every- 
where the Boers are retreatin’; they 
don’t seem to ’ave the ’eart to make a 
stand nowhere. 
Of corse, Mr. Webster Davis don’t 
represent Uncle Sam in ’is entirety: 
but, at the same time, ’e ought to be 
muzzled. We don’t kare about ‘is insane 
howls about 100,000 Americans goin’ to 
‘elp the Boers, but one’s gorge rises at 
‘is lies. To call our brave officers 
‘* brainless dudes’”’ is a silly insult that 
| cou’d only come from an empty skull ; 
| an’ to say that we ill-treat the Boer 
prisoners is about the biggest wopper ’e 
ever told. The leadin’ men in America 
—sich as Admiral Dewey—are on our 
side, so we can larf at Webster Davis 
an’ Co., and ’ope they’ll ’end their days 
‘appily in a loonatic assilum. 

Wen the Shah of Persia goes on ’is 
tour they ses that is favourite wife is to 
accompany ’im, only she is to be clad in 
male attire. She won’t be the only wife 
wot “‘ wears the trousis.”’ 

The ‘family solicitor” is a very old 
institootion—speshully in novels— an’ is 
gin’rally associated with a bald ’ead, 
specktacles, almost tearful sympathy for 
the family in their hours of trial, an’ 
sterlin’ ’onesty ; but in real life they 
don’t all appear to be built on these 
lines. The Incorporated Law Society 
seems to ’ave been rather sleepy of late, 
but it’s wakin’ up now, and let’s ’ope it 
will keep its eyes open. 

A certain Earl ’as arrived with ’is new 
bride. They ses that ‘“ there’s a woman 
at the bottom of everything”; so far as 
my experience goes, there’s gin’rally two 
women, if not more. 

I don’t feel very well, althrough goin’ 
to welkim’ the Naval Brigade to London 
larst week. I went ‘to the front,” got 
in a “tight corner,” an’ was orful 
squeedged; but I suffered in a good 
cause. 

The big motor trial goin’ on seems to 
be very suckcessful, but I woudn’t like to 
trust my karcase tothe tender mercies 
of any of ’em; I only feels safe wen I’m 
on me own legs, or sittin’ down on some- 
think wot don’t move. An’ some of 
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A DOUBTFUL MEANING. 


Curate.—‘‘ I am always pleased to see you such an attentive listener at church, Giles.” them motors don’t smell ‘‘ all wi’lets,”’ an’ 
, Giles.—* Yes, sir; 1 sits back comfortable in my pew, and while you are preaching I othurs snorts most indignant, as if all 
just thinks of nothing.” the road belonged to ’em, an’ you’ad no 


right in it. 
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DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


AN DE RS ON ’?’SsS 


CITY OF LONDON 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
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SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather.| 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

TAN GLOSS, or 

BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. pa 





SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 




















